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TURE SCORE AND TEN. it was to ‘mix with his kind” IT knew not this|/ yet graceful curls. Blame me not that I am 


A SEPTUAGENARIAN’S STORY. 
My way of life 
Is fulien into the sear—tie yellow leaf. 
Shakspeare. 

Sweet and joyous days of childhood! how 
brightly ye beam upon my soul! how pleasant 
it is, in the fay-gone paths of life, to look back 
through the long vista which we have trodden, 
and see the gay and beautiful sun-light, break- 
ing upon the first innocent pleasures of buoyant 
boyhood. Days of the heart’s best feclings! 
when all the world, in its natural and moral re- 
lations, seemed the pure and holy sanctuary of 
happiness, because we beheld it only as it ap- 
peared, and being free from suspicion, knew not 
the error and deformity with which it was sur- 
rounded—days of ardent enjoyments and warm 
motions! from the wintry region of Three 
Score and Ten, I turn again to you with a calm 
yet saddened feeling; for although I behold in 
the far retrospect, the fair sun glancing over 
your green fields and flowery meadows, there 
are barren and miry ways in the onward road of 
life, over which [see the dark clouds and misty 
haze settling indim confusion. Yet, dreams of 
my boyhood ! ye are weleome stiil; I look on 
you as on pleasant pictures, which, like the 
beautiful frescos of Herculaneum, the hand of 





time has only mellowed, but not defaced ! 
Deem not this apostrophe over-colored; the 
days of wthappiness which followed, have al. 
ways thrown’my infancy into an agrecable || 
contrast, and made it appear brighter to me || 
than it might have done to an uninterested spec- 
Be this as it may, it certainly was a 
As far as circumstances 


tator. 
season of enjoyment. 
were concerned, [ had every chance of happi- 
ness. Iwas a wild, romantic boy, and entliusi- 
astic in my love of nature and her works. ‘To 
be rambling among the picturesque scenery of 
my native Susquehanna, was my delight. The 
mountain and the rock, the waterfall and the 
song of the forest bird, were the objects of my 
daily and devoted attachment. I made them 
my dearest, [had almostsaid, my only friends, 
and, while exploring the first or listening to the 
latter, [found myself forgetful alike of the past |! 
znd the future, in the intense interest they ex- 
The river, too, was another frequent 
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scene of my exercises, and [ took no little pride 1 
in showing the dexterity with which I could stcer | 
my canoe among the rapids of the noble stream. || 
, , . } 
‘Tusy thought me, and called me an idle boy, | 
and, in respect to any regular course of daties, || 


i was such; for although my life was one of 





| 
almost constant activity, it was nevertheless an || 
erratic and uncertain one, and tended very much } 
to unfit me for my future intercourse with the | 
world. It wrought in me an over-strained sen- ! 
sibility, a love for things which the world loved |) 
not, a fondness for pursuits which were ineom- | 


patible with the interests of one, whose destiny 


the beauties of nature around me, I contented 





at the moment, and could not understand the 
arguments which were used to win me from 
my mountain solitudes. I thought it sufficient 
for me to know, when I breathed the pure morn. 
ing air onthe flowery hill-top, that I drank in 
happiness with every inspiration, and my unso- 
phisticated heart little dreamed of the influence 
it would have upon the days that were yet to 
come. 

As I advanced into manhood, I began to dis- 
cover this secret. ‘Phe mists of enchantment 
with which I had been surrounded, gradually 
dispersed, and developed to me the world in the 
rugged garb of truth. 

How unwelcome such a development was to 
my warm imagination, I need notsay. [| found 
myself obliged to school my heart and my feel. 
ings to a new discipline, to forget my youthful 
ecstacies as a rover of the hills, and to turn my 
attention, however unwillingly, to the less exci- 
ting and more homely realities of life. All this 
[ found myself obliged to do, and all this I did ; 
but the influence of early impressions on my life 
and character I have never been able entircly 





to overcome. 

Ii is not my intention to enter into a detailed 
history ofthe events that followed my wild boy- || 
hood ; my object is merely to give a few passages 
that ogeurred at a later period, in a life much 
ehequered with vicissitudes, and marked by al- 
most every change of good and evil fortune. If 
I can excite any intcrest in the circumstances I 
am about to relate, it is as much as I can hope 
for at Three Score and Ten! 

About the age of forty, I found myself the in- 
habitant of a pretty litile cottage on the bank 
of the Codorus. I could not overcome my love 
for the country, and had therefore, many yoars 
before, planted myself on this spot, where, with || 





myself with the cultivation ofa tew acres,which, 
to my unambitious views, were sufficient for the 
purposes of an honest and respectable living, 
I had married at twenty-five ; the dreams of love | 





and the sweet realitics of conjugal felicity had 

been mine, and with the ardent temperament [| 
possessed, I enjoyed them to their full extent. 
But, ike most of the glimpses of happiness we 
obtain in this world, they were too bright and 
beautiful to endure, and ia three short and rapid 
years I was separated forever from the gentile 
being I had most loved and cherished. I had 
one child—but one, a fair girl with just such a 
face as a painter would have made his study; a} 
dark, lustrous eye, beaming with spirit, features 





of the most regular and perfect symmetry, a 
mouth so full of love that you seemed complete- | 
ly tempted toa kiss, cheeks where the white and 
red were most lusciously blended, and forehead 
of the truest proportion, over which and her fair 
shoulders the luxuriant dark hair fellin careless 





lavish in praise when I recur to the infancy of 
my sweet child, for she was the best solace I 
had, when the world had been rendered dark to 
me by sorrow. 

She grew up in beauty, and, with the steady 
grace of approaching womanhood, was even thus 
at the moment of which I speak. With how 
much love and pride did my heart beat, when I 
looked upon her! She had been the fond com. 
pavion of all my gay and my solitary hours 
since her blessed mother’s departure, and I could 
not behold the frequent admiration which she 
attracted, without a slight fecling of jealousy, 
mingled with my paternal pleasure. I feared 
lest she should be won away from the happy rest 
where I had so long nurtured her, and merge the 
affection of a daughter in the more impetuous 
feclings of love. Young as she was, and too 
young I thought for the boisterous ocean of the 
world, I perceived I had some cause for the fears 
I had fostered. There was one who had looked 
on her with an eye which too plainly spoke the 
language of his heart. He was a youth whom 
I respected, and indecd loved, but he was as yet 
little more than a boy, an ardent boy, who had 
riven his whole soul up to affection, and,thought. 
loss of the future, knew nothing of the gall and 


-wormwood that are mingled in the draught of 


life. I discouraged their intercourse, and both 
parties, aware of my objections, evaded observa- 
tion. Young love will find out a way to achieve 
its purposes, and the more they are opposed, the 
more will it endeavor to accomplish them. It 
was thus that my very care to prevent them, 
only hastened the consequences [ had appre. 
hended. They mct by stealth in the woods and 


' the ravines, and ere I was aware, their solemn 


vows were plighted before tne attesting face of 
Ffcaven. I knew not even this until it was too 
late, and the first intimation I had of the event, 
was in the palpable fact, that my daughter was 
a fugitive from her father’s honse, 

My distress wasextravagant. With that want 
of command which the habits of my early life 
had occasioned, I gave myself up to every feel. 
ing of regret and desperation. I alternately re- 
proached myself and her, charged her with the 
basest ingratitude, and, much as I still loved her, 
determined never to see her more. Circumstan. 
ees soon conspired in some degree to assist my 
resolution. 

I have said that my cottage was on the bank 
of the Codorus. It was a beautiful spot, abound. 
ing in the wild and romantic features of nature, 
and yet in as high a state of cultivation as the 
most experienced husbandman could desire. The 
river rolled its murnvring waters along almost 
at my very door, and, although a very brook in 
comparison with some of the magnificentstreams 
of our country, was amply sufficient for the vari- 
ous purposes of housewifery and tillage. A neat 
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lawn and garden extended in the rear of my dom. 
fei], and tho woodland which stretched along the 
boundary of my little tract protected it from the 
influence of the bleak northern winds. 

The Codorus, like many other streams of the 
@ame character, is, at certain times of the year, 
peculiarly liable to audden freshets, which trans- 
form the gentle and lamb.like rivulet into a furi- 
ous and raging flood, carrying death and desola- 
lation in its progress. It was in the spring, im- 
mediately after the unhappy flight of my daugh- 
ter, that an event of this kind occurred, which | 
not only gave a fearful exhibition of the power 
of the elements, but also had an important bear- 
ing on the future course of my life. 

About the sunset of one of the mildest days of 
the season, a horseman was seen spurring his 
foaming steed furiously down the course of the 
river, stopping a moment at each cottage as he 
passed, and then flying on with the rapidity of 
one who bears a message of immediate and im. 
portant interest. His was of no little concern. 
He had mounted in hot haste, and outridden the 
flood, to give warning of its approach, and to 
admonish those who inhabited that district, to 
flee from its threatened irruption. Like the fiec- 
ry cross among the hills of Scotland, the infor- 
mation spread from house to house, and from vil- 
lage to village, with incredible celerity. Every 
one started up in alarm, but none believed the 
story of danger ; and though all looked wildly on 
the speaker af the first admonition, yet each, as 
he glanced at the river still flowing by in all 
gentleness, threw off his momentary apprehen-. 
sion, and relapsed into his accustomed security. 
On this occasion I partook of the common feel- 
ing, and the kind messenger who had taken on 
himself the wearisome duty of announcing the 
coming deluge, was looked upon as one laboring 
under the excitement of an over-heated imagin- 
ation. For myself, I even laughed at the idea, 
and with the calmness of one who has been 
threatened with an impossibility, sat down to 
some domestic occupation, with which J was ac. 
customed to while away my solitary evenings, 
The night had now nearly set in, and the last 
rays of twilight were hovering in mist upon the 
earth. A soft distant sound, like the rushing of 
the wind through the forest, attracted my atten- 
tion. J threw down my work, and listened with | 
eager interest. The noise grew gradually loud. 
er, until at length it became like the roar of a 
far-off water-fall. The thought struck me on 
the instant, that this was the approaching flood ; 
I was dumb through the effect of terror and a- 
mazement ; I rushed from the house, and mount- 
ing an elevated spot at some little distance, by 


. the dim day-light that remained, J watched the 


tearful advent. It came; the quiet, rippling 
brook, changed into a roaring torrent, rushed 
with wild and headlong fury over every object 
that opposed its passage, ‘as if to sweep down all 
things in its track. Strong and lofty trees, that 
had stood many summers in their glory, bowed 
before its superior might. Cattle and cottages, 
and, in many instances, even their inhabitants, 
were borne away together, and blended into one 
indiscriminate ruin. The mountain torrents had 
Jet loose their fountains on the hills,and the spirit 
of desolation was riding abroad on the waves. I 
stood ynmoved, and saw the deluge come down 


in its terrible grandeur; I saw all that I posses. 
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sed on earth, hearth and home, swept from be- 
fore me; and when the darkness of night had 
settled on the landscape, I found myself reduced 
to the condition of a houseless, unsheltered wan- 
derer. 

I must not render a simple story tedious. 
What could Ido? my ties to house and coun- 
try were gone, and I abandoned both. I repres- 
sed my natural pride, and by humble occupations 
in a foreign soil, I sought to retrieve my ruined 
fortunes, In this I was successful; and after 
twenty years of voluntary exile, I embarked once 
more for my native land. Many as had been 
my misfortunes in the place of my birth, through 
all my tedious wanderings it had been the pole 
star of my hopes, and I still cherished the fond 
idea, that if ever fortune deigned to smile on me 
again, I should return to the scenes of my child- 
hood, and pass among them the quiet evening 
| of my days. The fond wish, the treasured hope, 
seemed now about to be realized. But that un- 
certainty which marks all human enjoyments, 
was illustrated in this anticipation. After nearly 
completing a highly prosperous and agreeable 
voyage, when about to hai] my country with re- 
newed means of comfort and repose, 2 disas- 
trous shipwreck despoiled me of all my hard- 
earned acquisitions, and made me again astran- 
ger and a wanderer in my native land, a debtor 
to charity even for the garments which I wore. 

I hastened to the scenes of my boyhood, to pour 
out among them an old man’s bitter, heart-bro- 
ken tears. I saw the mountains rise in their 
glory, just as they did when I was like a bird a- 
mong them, and the mighty waters of the noble 
Susquehanna still rushed along their accustom. 
ed channel, undimf@shed and untirrng, as if 
they were destined to flow forever. All nature 
was still in its pristine vigor and beauty, man 
only had faded from his original freshness. I 
remembered, with a sad pleasure, the happy 
times when I had sported among those hills, 
and I wished J were again a boy, thatI might 
enjoy the pure feelings, the unalloyed gaiety,the 
sweet repose, which, when once relinquished 
with the light-hearted laugh of childhood, are 
never afterwards recovered. 

It was in the heat of a warm summer’s day 
that I stopped at the door of a cottage to solicit 
adraught of milk. It was a pleasant retreat, 
beautifully shaded with vines and noble forest 
trees, and gave evidence of much neatness and 
comfort within. Three lovely children were 
playing about the door, and called the attention 
of their mother as I approached, She met me 
with a smile of benevolence, and after listening 
to my simple request, gave me a chair in the 
cottage, and placed before me the best fare of 
her dairy. I was pleased with the whole ap- 
pearance of the family, not only on account of 
their good looks, but that neatness and respect- 
ability which can only arise from good manage- 
ment on the part of the mother. I know not 
how it was, but I felt more than usually inte- 
rested'in the group before me. While I was 
enjoying my simple meal, rendered doubly wel- 
come by a long and wearisome journey, the 
mother, addressing her eldest son, a fine, gener. 
ous looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, by the 
name of Hazlewood, desired him to carry a mes. 
sage to his father in the field. I looked up and 
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started; it was my own name! A thousand 








thoughts rushed through my mind at once. 
Could it be possible? And yet I almost feared 
to indulge the hope. ‘Time had so changed her 
appearance, I could not say whether it was my 
Mary that stood before me or not. I asked a 
few hurried questions. Every succeeding an- 
swer tended more and more to satisfy my agita- 
ted feelings, until at last I was sure, perfectly 
sure, that I held my own beautiful, beloved 
child once more to her father’s heart. At length 
her husband entered, and welcomed me with 
the affection of a worthy and dutiful son. All 
that had passed was forgotten and forgiven in 
the joy of this happy meeting ; the rash and 
wilful lovers, now more sober and thoughtful 
amid the cares of a rising family, were willing 
to acknowledge their youthful indiscretion, 
while I in turn was well satisfied to,consider 
my angry resolution, ‘more honored in the 
breach than in the observance’ Ten years 
have now passed away since I first sat down un. 
der my daughter’s roof, and, always excepting 
the merry days of boyhood, they are probably 
the happiest that have fallen to my lot, inasmuch 
as they have been made up of peace and quiet, 
ingredients which have more to do than many 
seem to be aware of, with the sum total of hu- 


-man happiness. 


Souvenir. CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 








THE BOCKY MOUNTAINS. 

A valuable work has just made its appearance, en- 
titled ‘ Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, under the Directions of the American Board 
of Comanissioners for Foreign Mtssions, performed in 
the years 1835-6-7, &c. By Rev, Samuel Parker.’ 
We make one or two extracts concerning the scenery, 

The passage through these mountains is in a 
valley, so gradual in the ascent and descent, 
that I should not have known we were passing 
them, had it not been that as we advanced, the 
atmosphere gradually became cooler, and at 
length we found the perpetual snows upon our 
right hand and upon our left, elevated many 
thousand feet above us—in some places ten thou- 

sand. The highest part of these mountains are 
found by measurement to be eighteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, This valley was 
not discovered till some years since. Mr. Hunt 
and his party, more than twenty years ago,went 
near it, but did not find it, though in search of 
some favorable passage. It varies in width from 
five to twenty miles; and following its course, 
the distance through the mountains is about 
eighty miles, or four days’ journey. Though 
there are some elevations and depressions in this 
valley, yet, comparatively speaking, it is level. 
There would be no difficulty in the way of con- 
structing a rail road from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cifie ocean; and probably the time may not be 
very far distant, when trips will be made across 
the continent, as they have been made to the 
Niagara falls, to see nature’s wonders. 

[A few miles west of Jackson’s Hole, the caravan 
encamped three days, to give their animals opportunity 
to recruit,] 

While we continued here, I took an Indian 
and went up to the top of a very high mountain, 
to take a view of the scenery around. The 
prospect was as extensive as the eye could reach, 
diversified with mountains, hills, and plains. 
Most of the mountains were covered with woods, 








but the hills and plains were covered with grass, 





presenting less of bright green, however, than 
might be expected, if the summers on this side 
of the mountains were favored with rains as on 
the east. The Rocky Mountains at the east pre- 
sented the appearance of an immensely large 
bank of snow, or large luminous clouds skirting 
the horizon. The Trois Tenons were in full 
view, and not very far distant at the north.— 
They are a cluster of very high pointed moun- 
tains, not less than ten theusand feet, rising al- 
most perpendicularly, and covered with snow ; 
five in sumber, but only three of them are so 
very high as to be seen at a great distance, and 
therefore take the above name. Here I spent 
much time in looking over the widely extended 
and varied scenery, sometimes filled with emo. 
tions of the sublime, in beholding the towering 
mountains ; sometimes with pleasure in tracing 
the windings of the streams in the yale below ; 
and these sensations frequently gave place to as- 
tonishment, in viewing the courses in which the 
rivers flow on their way unobstructed by moun- 
tain barriers. After some hours occupied in 
this excursion, I descended tothe encampment, 
much gratified with what I had seen of the 
works of God. The soil in this valley and upon 
the hills is black and rich, and the time will 
come when the solitude which now prevails, will 
be lost inthe lowing of herds and bleating of 
flocks, and the plough will cleave the clods of 
these hills and vales; and from many altars 
will ascend the incense of prayer and praise. 


PREACHING TO THE NEZ PERCES INDIANS, 
Sabbath, 6th. Early this morning one of the 


oldest chiefs went about among the people, and 
with a loud voico explained to them the instruc. 
tions given them last evening ; told them it was 
the Sabbath day, and they must prepare for pub- 
lic worship. About eight in the morning some 
of the chiefs came to me and asked where they 
should assemble. I asked them if they could 
not be accommodated in the willows which skirt- 
ed the stream of water on which we were en- 
camped. They thought not. I then enquired 
if they could not take the poles of some of their 
lodges and construct x shade. They thought 
they could; and without any furteer directions 
went ani made preparation, and about eleven 
o’clock came and said they were ready for wor- 
ship. I found them all assembled, men,women, 
and children, between four and five hundred, in 
what I would call a sanctuary of God, construct- 
ed with their lodges, nearly one hundred feet 
long and about twenty feet wide ; and all were 
arranged in rows, through the length of the 
building, upon their knees, with a narrow space 
in the middle, lengthwise, resembling an aisle. 
The whole area within was carpeted with their 
dressed skins, and they were all attired in their 
best. The chiefs were arranged in a semi-circle 
at the end which I was to occupy. I could not 
have believed they had the means, or could have 
known how, to have constructed so convenient 
and so decent a place for worship, and especial- 
ly as it was the first time they had had public 
worship. The whole sight, taken together, 
sensibly affected me, and filled me with aston- 
ishment; and I felt as though it was the house 
of God and the gate of heaven. 








The glow of sunset is the reflection of the hedge 
of >oses that grow round Eden. 


| FEMALE DUTIES. 
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There are no dutieson earth so nearly angelic 
as those which devolve on woman. Let the young 
wife then take hold of the promises that belong 
to the faithful, resolving that what she knows to 
be her duty shall be pursued, and whatever is 
right will soon become agreeable, according to 
the known principles of human nature. Few 
women have any conception of the good which 
providence puts it in their power to perform by 
appointing them the helpmates of man. To the 
very voice, step, tone, look, every thing which 
constitutes example in those we love, is attached 
the utmost influence. Domestic happiness is 
peculiarly prolific, and he must be a brute who 
does not yield to the force of its heavenly influ. 
ence, and become modified, adorned, and ex- 
alted. 

A young wife should remember that the mea- 
sure of her husbend’s respect will be graduated 
by the respect she manifests for herself. If she 
would appear respectable in his eyes, let her set 
a proper respeet upon herself by manifesting 
that respect for her, to which in the relations of 
life he is entitled. There is a neatness in dress 
which is perfectly compatible with plainness— 
graceful without appearing ostentatious. The 
exterior being to some extent a key to the interi- 
or, a neat simplicity is an important characteris- 
tic in the dress of all ladies, and especially mar- 
ried ones. Every young wife may have a mod- 
est and delicate husband, and in order to this, he 
must first have a modest and delicate wife. She 
is his polar star, to which (whether he confesses 
it or not) he looks for a safe and happy course 
in his sublunary voyage of life. She may not 
indeed transform him in a day or weck, nor is it 
certain that he will not be too stubborn in nature 
to acknowledge her as the author of that reform ; 
but, under an affectionate and prudent course, 
is not the less certain on that account to its ac. 
complishment ; for, if she persevere, she must 
ultimately succeed. No husband who has the 
least claim to the name, can always withstand 
it; and though he may be destitute of some of 
the finer feelings of the man, must finally be 
overcome by the exercise of a true delicacy of 
thought, fecling, and language of the softer sex. 
Some wives, both young and old, are capable of 
internal scolding—never perhaps uttering a word 
which could have the downright appellation,and 
yet their looks and actions tell the story. Let 
such be advised to beware of this silent mode of 
strewing the path of life with thorns. Proper 
respect for female character at this enlightened 
day, would forbid an allusion to an outward ex- 
hibition of such a practice among the genteel 
portion of the community ; it would be hoped it 
does not exist, and further allusion thereto 


would be improper. Matrimonio. 
Ladies’ Garlands 








How To cHoose a Wire.—Dr. Franklin re- 
commends a young man, in the choice of a wife, 
to select her from a bunch, giving as his reason, 
that when there are many daughters they im- 
prove each other, and from emulation, acquire 
| more accomplishments, and know more, and do 
more, than a single child spoiled by paternal 
fondness. 














. Imitation is the sineerest of flattery. 








FRIENDS’ WORSHIPPING PLACES; 
‘Wouldst thou know,’ says the thoughtful 
Elia, ‘ what true peace and quiet mean ; wouldst 
thou find a refuge from the noises and clamors 
of the multitude; wouldst thou enjoy at once 
solitude and society; wouldst thou possess the 
depth of thy own spirit in stillness, without be- 
ing shut out from the consolatory faces of thy 
species ; wouldst thou be alone, and yet accom. 
panied ; solitary, yet not desolate ; singular, yet 
not without some to keep thee in countenance ; 
an unit in aggregate ; a simple in composite. 
Come with me into a Quaker’s meeting. Moth. 
ing plotting, nought caballing, unmischievous 
synod! convocation without intrigue! parlia- 
ment without debate! what a lesson dost thou 
read to council and to consistory! My spirit 
hath gravely felt the wisdom of your custom, 
when sitting among you in deepest peace, which 
some out-welling tears would rather confirm 
than disturb. I have reverted to the times of . 
your beginnings, and the sowings of the seed by 
Fox and Dewsbury. I have witnessed that, 
which brought before my eyes your heroic tran. 
quility, inflexible to the rude jests and serious 
violence of the insolent soldiery, republican or 
royalist, sent to molest you; for ye sat betwixt 
the fires of two persecutions, the outcast and off 
scouring of church and presbytery. I have seen 
the reeling sea-ruffian, who had wandered into 
your receptacle, with the avowed intention of 
disturbing your quiet, from the very spirit of the 
place, receive in a moment a new heart, and 
presently sit among ye as a lamb amidst lambs. 
I remember Penn before his accusers, and Fox 
in the bail-dock, when he was lifted up in spirit, 
as he tells us, and, “‘the judge and the jury be. 
came as dead men under his feet.” ; 
‘ Surely, no place can be so fit in which to ap. 
proach God, as that where, by the absence of all 
art and pompous decoration, our minds can rest 
without effort upon Him alone. The Saviour 
went into a mountain to pray ; but as, for social 
purposes, and the effect of example, we worship 
together, we necessarily use some house ; but it 
were better it were never so sinple. Kirk 
White says— 
“Gio thou to the house of prayer, 
I to the woodlands will repair. 


‘ Perhaps there could not be a place where the 
mind would be more forcibly struck with the idea 
of an over-ruling providence, than in a desert, 
with the stars shining brightly over head, and 
not a sound or object meeting the senses. A 
man kneeling upon the sand, with head uncover- 
ed, and hands raised to heaven, in suppliance, is 
to my mind a scene perfectly devout. Man, in 
such a case, offers the nearest appearance of 
what he is, in comparison with God. On the 
one hand, there is a being sitting upon his 
throne among the stars, governing all things by 
the arm of his will ; on the other, a speck of cre- 
ation, without power, save what he derives from 
the goodness of his Maker; the one is all ma- 
jesty, and glory, and might ; the other all weak- 
ness and want. Surrounded by luxury, rolling 
in wealth, and the purchased ensigns of com- 
mand, man thinks himself a God! What a 
fool !’ 


The wings on which poets rise, are like the 
wings of a windmill—made of wood, and put 
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in motion by—wind. 
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DRAWING. 
LETTER Ill. 


Young Ladies ;—As perspective is the most 
important principle in drawing, and should be 
thoroughly understood by the learner, to become 
proficient, we shall dwell upon this subject at 
some length, trusting that you will be amply re- 
paid for the delay in your introduction to the 
more pleasing study of colors, by the greater ease 
with which you can produce picturcs, when all 
the rules become familiar to you. We are aware 
that the practice in mathematical rules is irk- 
some to the young beginner ; and some teachers 
of the art have made it a practice to put their 
pupils upon colors before teaching them perspec- 
tive, lest the tedious restraints of rules might 
give them a distaste for drawing. This prac. 
tice we consider erroneous, and cannot be toler- 
ated with more propriety than for an instructor 
to attempt to teach a child words before it has 
learned the names of leticrs. We shall there- 
fore proceed with rules, The following is an 
exaplme in 

PARALLEL PERSPECTIVE. 

The annexed example illustrates the manner of 
drawing a house, one side of which is parallel 
to the picture. Streets running at right angles 
with each other may be drawn by the same rule. 
Also piers, blocks, or any other object having an- 
gles. 
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Suppose A B C D to be the picture, or per- 
spective plane, E F the horizontal line, G the 
centre of the picture or point of sight, and H 
the point of distance. Draw the square front 
of the house, a 6 c d with the three windows 
and door in it, which being parallel with the 
plane of the picture, has no vanishing lines; 
then draw the vanishing lines a G, e G, c G, then 
the line H c, continuing it to the base line to the 
point 1 ; next measure off along the base line the 
distance 2 3 4 from the point I, the first being e- 
qual to the distance from the corner of the house 
cand the door, the second equal to the breadth of 
the door-way, and the third, the distance be- 
tween the door-way and the farther corner /,. 
Next draw the vanishing lines H 2, H3,H 4. 
Where the point in which H 2 intersects G c, 
will be the nearest point of the door-way, where 
H 3 intersects the same line, the farthest corner 
of the door.way, H 4 intersects G e, the farthest 
corner of the house, whilst ¢ f will be the bot- 
tom of the house end, the line eG giving the 
top of the door-way. Next draw the line f g, 
after which there only remains the peak of the 
gable end, to finish the house entirely. In order 
to find this, first draw the diagonal lines from 


which must be drawn the line X. This line 
will pass through the peak of the gable, the 
point of which will be over the centre ‘of the 
house end, so that it is required to know what 
height above the line a g the peak ought to be 
placed. To find this, continue the corner line 
catoo, making the distance ao equal to the 
height of the peak, above the linc a g; then 
draw the vanishing linc og and the point m, in 
which it intersects the line x, will give the per- 
spective height of the peak ; then draw the lines 
am, gm, and the end of the house will be finish- 
ed. The other gable end must be formed in the 
same manner, by supposing the house to be 
transparent, after which draw the line m n from 
one peak to the other, to form the ridge of the 
house, and the drawing will be finished. 

In practising from this example, we would 
advise the learner to make the drawing much. 
larger than the engraving, so that the intersec- 
tion of lincs may not produce confusion. B. J. L. 
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** Instructed by the antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise.’’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Such is the character which Britain’s bard 
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been, but as exponents of the same human nature 
that now exists, and which only requires similar 
circumstances for its corresponding develope- 
ment. And although -history, sacred and pro- 
fane, is a collection of facts which form the ba- 
sis of all sound philosophy in manners, morals, 
government and religion, yet a mere retention 
of the facts recorded there, with no use of them 
as data for those important deductions which 
are legitimately derived from them, would be 
labor lost in collecting materials without object, 
which were never to become articles of usc. 
Facts are food for the mind, yet if suffered to 
lie undigested, they will not only yield it no 
nourishment, but rather encumber its operations 
and weaken its encrgics, 

The most indispensable requisite for a ready 
acquisition and retcation of facts in any depart- 
ment of science, is a full conviction of its utili- 
ty. Without a fondness for the study, and with 
an indifference or disrelish for it, it cannot be 
expected that our progress will be rapid, or that 
our acquisitions, such as they are, willbe at- 
tended with any lasting benefit. If we study 
merely for the present, to perform some task as- 
signed us without the expectation or hope of de- 


facts will soon pass from the memory,and leave no 
trace of usefulness behind. Apertinent illustration 





has given of Nestor, the greatest Grecian com- 








ato f and from gt&e, the intersection wi, 
give the centre of the house end, and throughl ! 


mander of his time, and whom Homer describes 
as the most perfect of his heroes. ‘The school 
of experience in which his life had been passed, 
had given him a practical knowledge of man. 
kind, and a reputation for sagacity and wisdom, 
that entitled him to a seat in the councils of his 
country, and elevated him to the command of 
her armies. And if seventy years’ observation 
on the theatre of active life, and much of it pas. 
sed in attempting to remedy the evils into which 
the errors of inexperience had unavoidably led 
him, finally taught the observing Grecian some 
of the rudiments of political wisdom, what pro- 
gress in the knowledge of human nature may be 
expected from us who may add to our own the 
collected wisdom of the wisest and best who have 
lived beforeus? For what is the history of the 
past but the combined experience of ages? Man 
is there shown in almost every imaginable vari- 
ety of character and situation ; the hidden pas- 
sions and secret motives which influence him 
are developed in his actions, and we feel as we 
peruse the pages of history, that the human 
heart, with all its hitherto secret and mysterious 
mechanism, is laid open before us. But how 

few derive from history the instruction which it 

is capable of affording, and how many read it as 

a mere narrative of events, whose consequences 

have passed forever, without reflecting that any 

practical utility can now be derived from them. 

And yet history is the storchouse from which art 

derives her materials and science her laws. We 

gather there many fragments of precious ore, 

of which, like the native Amcricans who prized 

the precious metals so lightly, the ancients knew 

no use, and of which a lenger experience has 

taught us the value. 

But the facts gathered from history should be 
regarded only as data for our reasoning—as 
premises of little utility in themselves, only as 
they lead us to conclusions which affect the pre- 


of the trath of this remark is found in an anec- 
dote recorded by Dr. Abgrcrombie. ‘A distin- 
guished theatrical performer, in consequence of 
the sudden illness of another actor, had occasion 
to prepare himself, on very short notice, fora 
part which was entirely new to him; and the 
part was long and rather difficult. He acqui- 
red it in a very short time, and went through it 
with perfect accuracy, but immediately after ihe 
performance forgot every word of it. Charac- 
ters which he had acquired in a more deliberate 
manner he never forgets, but can perform them 
at any time without a moment’s preparation ; 
but in regard to the character now mentioned, 
there was the farther and very singular fact,that 
though he has repeatedly performed it since that 
time, he has been obliged each time to prepare 
it anew, and has never acquired in regard to it 
that facility which is familiar to him in other 
instances. When questioned respecting the 
mental process which he employed the first 
time he performed this part, he says that he 
lost sight entirely of the audience, and scemed 





to have nothing before Lim but the pages of the 
book from which he had learned it, and that if 
any thing had occurred to interrupt this illusion 
he should have stopped instantly,’ 

The history of a country ought to be studied 
in connexion with its geography. The biogra- 
phy of a distinguished individual is more inter- 
esting to us after we have become acquainted 
with his personal appearance, either from the 
testimony of others, or from our own observa- 
tion. Also, a knowledge of the places where 
illustrious events have oecurred, where battles 
have been fought, and treaties ratified, by afford- 
ing a nucleus around which the mind can gath- 
er its acquisitions, and a definite spot where to 
locate scenes and events, impresses their history 
upon the mind with a definiteness and reality 
that no other means could acquire. Weare all 
more or less creatures of imagination, and ia 











sent; not as merely the evidence of what has 





reading the history of a land whose geography 


riving any future reward for our exertions, the . 
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is unknown to us, our fancy gives a representa- 
tion of its character, situation and scenery, and 
to every event ascribes a ‘local habitation,’ if not 
a‘name.” Our knowledge is here placed upon 
an imaginary foundation, and clothed with bor. 
rowed drapery. The intrinsic worth of the his. 
tory, itis true, may still be retained, but the fan- 
cy which clothed it may cast over it, perhaps too 
lively, and perhaps too dusky a line. And how 
much does the reality of a scene depend upon 
its true coloring! No accurate knowledge of 
Bonaparte’s campaign to Russia can be obtained 
without a geographical knowledge of the situa- 
tion of the places and country through which 
his route lay. With a knowledge of these, we 
appear to attend him upon every march, and to 
be present at every battle. The battle ground 
and the arrangement of the respective forces, 
must be familiar to us, if we would correctly es- 
timate the genius of the commander and the |/ 
difficulties he had io encounter; and this is 
knowledge which can be obtained only by per- 
sonal observation, or by a careful inspection of 
maps. ‘The former means few can indulge, but 
the latter are available to all. Ifa person read- 
ing the history of England neglects its geogra- 
phy, he will find that he is collecting a multitude 
of facts relating to important events which have 
occurred in different parts of the land, all inti- 
mately connected with,and depending in a great 
measure for their interest upon places of whose 
absolute or relative location he has not the 
slightest knowledge. A burden of facis to 
which he can perhaps assign neither time nor 
place, weigh upon the memory, and if they 
once escape its grasp there are few objects of 
association to recall them. It is collecting isola. 
lated facts, which appear to have no dwelling 
but inthe mind, and there they are thrown to- 
gether without order and without place. They 
are thus all a fiction to the mind, which cannot 
invest them with any permanent reality. But 
locate these places upon the map, and around 
each asa nucleus arrange the facts which be- 
long there, and the mind is relieved of a useless 
burden, and the facts themselves being still 
more easily recalled, become objects of intense 
interest. 

Of much the same importance in the study of 
history is a knowledge of chronology. If it is 
needful to assign to cyents their proper places, it 
is also important to assign the relative periods 
of their occurrence. It is impossible that the 
student of history should not have some general 
knowledge of chronology, but it is certainly true 
that few readers can tell what events were co. 
temporaneous in other lands and separate na. 
tions; and yet it is of the greatest importance 
for the student to be able to estimate their rela. 
tive charater at the same period—to observe the | 
various degrees of refinement and civilization, | 
and the relative state of the arts and sciences, 
While reading the history of the American col. | 
onies, it is important to a correct knowledge of | 
their condition, to be acquainted with the cotem- 
porary history of thosc European nations with 
whom we were the most intimately connected. 
Without this we are perhaps inclined to judge | 
too severely of some of the acts and opinions of | 
our ancestors, not considering them as liable to | 
the errors of the age in which they lived, but as 
living under the same light which is shed upon || 











us. Yet it would he manifestly unjust to ar- 
raign their actions icfore a tribunal of the pre- 
sent age, and try them bya code of laws of 
which they were ignorant, and which later ex- 
perience has established. As well might we ar- 
raign before our bar much of the erroneous phi. 
losophy of the ancient sages, and condemn them 
as idle, undeserving theorists, because from their 
crude materials they did not form a system as 
harmonious and rational as ours. In order to 
form a correct estimate of a man’s actions, we 
must consider the age in which he lived, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed. 
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Of all quadrupeds, the dog is the most intelli. 
gent, and the only animal that may be truly 
termed the friend of man. There are other do. 
mestic animals whose services, valuable indeed, 
may be called friendship ; but it is the dog alone 
that voluntarily forms an attachment, abiding 
as life, toman. He is the only animal whose 
fidelity is unshaken ; who knows his name, and 
answers to the domestic call; who knows his 
master and his family ; csstinguishes strangers ; 
is depressed by missing his master, and who is 
susceptible of receiving an extensive education. 
The horse, the elephant,and some other quadru- 
peds, exhibit strong evidence of intellectual fac- 
ulties ; but the dog is the only one whose natural 
talents are evident. 

So important was the dog considered by Gold- 
smith, that he ranks him as one of the most 
powerful agents by which man became master 
of animated nature. ‘Supposing,’ says he, 
‘for a moment that the species had not existed, 
how could man, without the assistance of the 
dog, have been able to conquer, tame, and re- 
duce to servitude, every other animal? How 
could he discover, chase and destroy those that 
were noxious to him? Jn order to be secure, 
and become master of animated nature, it was 
necessary for him to begin by making a friend 
of a part of them; to attach some of them to 
himself, by kindness and caresses,as seemed fittest 
for obedience and active pursuit. Thus, the first 
art employed by man, was in conciliating the 
favor of the dog ; and the fruits of this art were 
the conquest and peaceable possession of the 
earth.’ 

The dog is thus a participator in the empire, 
and in every station in which he is called to act 
by man, the scnior governor, his fidelity and per- 
severance is exemplary even to his master. A 
single glance is sufficient to eet him in motion ; 
and whether he hears the bugle of the huntsman, 
guards the herds and flocks from danger, or 
keeps watch over the house of his sovereign, his 


| activity, courage and fidelity are never impaired. 


Although the dog has undoubtedly been in a 


wild state, yet at the present such tribes are ut- 
terly unknown—as, in all countries where the 
animal is found, he is seen in the confidence and 
employ ofman. Among the savage Esquimaux 
and Kamschatkians, they are used for draft, and 
serve the purpose of horses in other countries, in 
drawing sledges. In England and many other 
parts of Europe, as well as Asia, they are em- 
ployed in guarding flocks and herds ; and in near- 
ly all parts of the globe they act as hunters and 
sentinels ; vigorous in the chase and courageous 
in the defence of the property of their masters. 

Doctor Caius, who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, divides the whole race of dogs into 
three kinds—the generous, the farm kind, and 
the mongrel. Among the first he reckoned the 
terricr, the harrier, the blood-hound, the gaze- 
hound, the grey-hound, the leymmer, and the 
tumbler, all of which are used for hunting ; then 
the spanicl, the settcr, and water spaniel or 
finder, were used for fowling; and the gentle 
spaniel or lap-dog, for amusement. The second 
kind consisted of the shepherd’s dog, and the 
mastiff; and the third kind of the wapple, the 
turnspit, and the dancer. To these may be ad- 
ded the harlequin or spotted-hound, the bull-dog, 
the Dutch mastiff, the pointer, (see engraving,) 
and the Danc, with a numerous catalogue of lap. 
dogs and whiffcts, useless and annoying. 

The dog, like many other animals, has great- 
ly degenerated ; and probably there does not ex- 
ista tribe on earth, equal to the glowing descrip. 
tions of the dogs of the ancients. Four kinds 
have become entirely unknown, their race either 
extinct, or by education, food and climate, be- 
come so changed that their original traits are 
scarcely visible. Very few of the three kinds 
mentioned by Doctor Caius, are known in this 
country ; and even in Ergland, from whence 
our dogs are principally deseended, the blood 
hound, the gaze-hound, the tumbler, and the 
leymmer, are almost unknown. 

The Turkish dog is a singular kind, having 
no hair, and beautifully spotted. Such being 
the case, it cannot endure the inclemencies and 
cold of northern climates; and though called 
Turkish dog, yet it seems to be indigenous to the 
tropics—the interior of Africa. 

The great Irish wolf-dog is a race now almost 
extinct, and is said to be the finest specimen of 
the dog kind in the world. It was formerly in 
requisition in Ireland, when that country was 
infested with bears and wolves, and grew to an 
enormous size. Goldsmith describes one which 
he saw, that was about four feet high, or as tall 
as a calf a year old. When carried to other 
countries they soon degenerate, and ere another 
century transpires, they will probably fade away 
even from Ireland. 

Many anecdotes of the fidelity and sagacity 
of dogs have been related. The following, from 
the Percy Anecdotes of Instinct, is a striking 
illustration of both qualities. 

‘Tur Doe or Montarers.—The fame of an 
English dog has been deservedly transmitted to 
posterity by a monument in basso relievo,which 
still remains on the chimney-piece of the grand 
hall, at the castle of Montargis in France. Tho 
sculpture, which represents a dog fighting with 
he champion, is explained by the following nar- 
rative : 








‘Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family 
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and fortune, travelling alone through the forest 
of Bondi, was murdered, and buried under a tree. 
His dog, an English blood-hound, would not quit 
his master’s grave for several days ; till atlength, 
compelled by hunger, he procceded to the house 
of an intimate friend of the unfortunate Aubri’s 
at Paris, and by his melancholy howling seemed 
desirous of expressing the loss they had both 
sustained. He repeated his cries, ran to the 
door, looked back to see if any one followed him, 
returned to his master’s friend, pulled him by 
the sleeve, and with dumb cloquence entreated 
him to go with him. 

‘The singularity of all these actions of the 
dog, added to the circumstance of his coming 
there without his master, whose faithful com- 
panion he had always becn, prompted the com- 
pany to follow the animal, who conducted them 
to a tree, where he renewed his howl, scratching 
the carth with his feet, and significantly entreat- 
ing them to search that particular spot. Ac- 
cordly, on digging, the body of the unhappy 
Aubri was found. 

‘Some time after, the dog accidentally met 
the assassin, who is styled, by all the historians 
that relate this fact, the Chevalier Macaire ; 
when instantly seizing him by the throat, he 
was with great difficulty compelled to quit his 
prey. 

‘In short, whenever the dog saw the Cheva- 
lier, he continued to pursue and attack him with 
equal fury. Such obstinate virulence in the an- 
imal, confined only to Macaire, appeared very 
extraordinary ; especially to those who at once 
recollected the dog’s remarkable attachment to 
his master, and several instances in which Mac- 
airec’s envy and hatred to Aubri de Mondidier 
had been conspicuous. 

‘Additional circumstances created suspicion ; 
and at length the affair reached the royal ear. 
The king (Louis VIII.) accordingly sent for the 
dog, who appeared extremely gentle till he per- 
ceived Macaire in the midst of several noblemen, 
when he ran fiercely towards him, growling at 
and attacking him as usual. 

‘The king, struck with such a collection of 
circumstantial evidence against Macaire, deter- 
mined to refer the decision to the chance of bat- 
tle; in other words, he gave orders for a combat 
between the Chevalier and the dog. The lists 
were appointed in the Isle of Notre Dame, then 
an unenclosed, uninhabited place, and Macaire 
was allowed for his weapon a great cudgel. 

‘An empty cask was given to the dog as a 
place of retreat, to enable him to recover breath. 
Every thing being prepared, the dog no sooner 
found himself at liberty, than he ran round his 
adversary, avoiding his blows, and menacing him 
on every side, till his strength was exhausted ; 
then springing forward, he griped him by the 
throat, threw him on the ground, and obliged 
him to confess his guilt, in the presence of the 
king and the whole court. In consequence of 
this, the Chevalier, after a few days, was con. 
victed upon his own acknowledgement, and be- 
headed upon a scaffold in the Isle of Notre 
Dame. 

‘The above recital is translated from ‘ Me- 
moirs sur les Duels,” and is cited by many erit- 
ical writers, particularly Julius Scaliger, and 
Montfaucon, who has given an engraved repre- 
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A story is related as a faet that a young man of 
Paris, desirous of ge tt ing rid of his dog, hired a 
boat, and rowing into, the middle of the Seine, 
threw him in. The poo, * animal attempted toclimb 
up the sides of the bo" t, but his master as often 

pushed him off. At ‘cugth, in doing this, he 
himself fell into the w ater, and would have 
drowned, had not the dog, as soon as he saw his 
master struggling in the stream, suffered the 
boat to float away, and held him above the wa- 
ter till assistance arrived, and his life was saved. 
What noble revenge! What an admirable ex- 
emplification of the injunction, ‘ Do good for 
evil!’ Such a dog should have been apotheosi- 
sed, and adoration paid to his virtues by a great 
majority of mankind, who may learn to exercise 
the Christian graces, even from the example of 
brutes, B. J. Le 
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TRANSPOSITION. 
From ‘ MeLtopy—sy wM. LEGGETT.’ 

If yonder bright stars which gem the night be 
each a blissful dwelling sphere, where. kindred 
spirits reunite who are here torn asunder by 
death, how sweet it would be to die at once and | 
leave afar this bligated orb—to cleave the sky, |} 
mix soul with soul, and soar away from star to 
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possible anywhere but upon the terraces of_tho 
houses, where the ladies spend much of their 
time, and often unveil. In Algiers these mat- 
ters begin to alter; but in Tunis the ancient se- 
verity continues to prevail. A Christian who 
had, nevertheless, found means to obtain a tete- 
a-tate with the pretty wife of a Moor, asked her 
what would be the consequence if their rendez- 
vous were discovered. ‘Oh,’ exclaimed she, 
‘nothing for thee—thou wouldst merely lose thy 
head ; but me they would lead about the town, 
with my face veiled, and seated on an ass, and 
after that they would drown me.’ 








A Sensiste Man.—Sir William Jones, in 
1788, wrote thus to a friend in this country: ‘I 
have a sanguine hope that I shall live to admire 
your constitution in all the blaze of true liberty 
and universal justice. If young Englishmen 
had any English spirit, they would finish their 
education by visiting the United States, instead 
of fluttering about Italy, and strive to learn rath- 
er political wisdom from republicans, than to 
pick up a few superficial notions of the fine arts 
from the thralls of bigotry and superstition. If 
I live, I seriously intend to make the tour of 
your states, before I return to my Sabine farm ; 





star! Butoh, how dark, how drear, how lone |, 
the brightest world of bliss would seem, if we 
failed to find those we loved in this world when 
wandering through each radiant orb! If all 
the ties which death’s cold hand can sever here 
are no more twined above, oh! then those stars 
shine in mockery more hateful as they shine for- 
ever! No: it cannot be—cach hope and fear 
that here lights the eye or clouds the brow, 
proclaim there is a happicr sphere than this 
bleak world that now holdsus! When life’s 
galling chain weighs heaviest, there is a voice 
which sorrow hcars—it is Heaven that whispers, 
‘Dry thy tears,—the pure in heart shall meet 
again.’ E. 
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POPE’S UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


In this celebrated prayer, before the stanza of 


** What conscience diciates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do,”’ &c. 


Pope originally had the following verse : 


“Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires 7 

And that offend great Nature's God, 
Which Nature's self inspires ?’’ 


This heretical verse the poct afterwards can. 
celled, fearing it would excite religious prejudi- 
ces against him: as it was, the Essay on Man, 
was bitterly attacked for the infidelty it was 
contended that work inculcated. Pope was at 
a loss how to defend his orthodoxy, when War- 
burton took the matter in hand and wrote a 
verbose commentary on the Essay in which, 
with the suppleness of a practiced disputant, he 
demonstrated his friend’s claims to the title of a 
true believer. It was afterwards said that if 
Pope made Warburton a bishop, he in return 
made Pope a christian. Dr. Johnson was of 
the opinion that Pope borrowed the ideas ex- 
pressed in the above stanza from Guarini’s Pas- 








tor Fido. 





MAHOMETAN PUNISHMENT oF INFIDELITY.— 
The fair Mahometans are said to be well dispo- 





and my wife, who is much better than when I 


last wrote, often speaks of the scheme with de- 
light.’ 





Oaks For THE Partor.—If you hang an 
acorn by a string about half an inch above the 
surface of some water contained in a hyacinth 
glass, it will throw down long white roots, whilo 
its stem will rise upwards and become decorated 
with bright green and delicate leaves. When 
it grows over the top of the hyacinth glass, it 
becomes a very pretty object. 





Ancient Perrumery.—So perfect were the 
Egyptians inthe manufacture of perfumes, that 
some of their ancient ointment, preserved in an 
alabaster vase in the museum at Alnwick, still 
retains a very powerful odor, though it must be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 





CURE FOR THIRST. 


Of boiling soft water take three quarts, and 
of fresh tamarinds one quarter—put them in an 
earthen jar for three or four hours—strain off 
the liquor—bottle it, and in about four weeks it 
will be, fit for use. A wine glass full of itin 
hot weather, is one of the most agreeably health. 
ful nectars, and most powerful extinguishers of 
thirst ever discovered. (English Magazino, 





Lonpon Trapes anv Proresstons.—1700 
public houses, 3000 tailors, 3800 boot and shoe 
makers, 2500 attorneys, 2000 bakers, 1700 
butchers, 1600 schools, 1600 apothecaries, 1600 
green grocers, 1100 barristers, 1000 cheese- 
mongers, 1000 coal merchants, 490 pawnbrokers, 
450 fish mongers, 400 confectioners, 250 physi- 
cians, 





As the next thing to having wisdom ourselves, 
is to profit by that of others, so the next thing 
to having merit ourselves, is to take care that 


the meritorious profit by us ; for he that rewards 
the deserving, makes himself one of the num. 


ber. 





Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she 








sentation of the combat between the dog and the 
Chevalier.’ 
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sed to flirt with Christians, but the opportunities 
are not easily found. An interview is scarcely 





soon outgrows her cradle and discards her nurse, 
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Poerry or Lire.—Every poetaster from the time 
of Chaucer to the present—each, from the bard proper 
to the veriest ballad-monger in Grub-street, have doled 
out mirth-killing jeremiads about the miseries of life— 
this desert of thorns—this vale of tears—this prison 
house of sorrow—this—this—(we ll slip in a word or 
s0)—this happy, beautiful world, if its population woald 
only think so, and act accordingly. Nor are poets the 
only beings who give us the blue devils by their long 
faces and dispeptic nervousness as mirror’d forth in 
their productions, but every one, without distinction, 
who sets himself up for an oracle, and pretends to tell 
people what they have never heard or imagined, con- 
tinually assails our ears with complaints about this beau- 
tiful creation, which the Deity in his wisdom pronounced 
good, and ‘ very good,’ 

Now we object to all this grumbling. 
bad enough in all conscience, and among the stern 
realities of life there is enough that is non-poetical with- 
out continually summoning from the land of dreams— 
the empire of imagination—miseries which have no 
existence, The truth is, if we would be honest with 
ourselves, and carefully catechise our passions and 
appetites over which we hare control, we should find 
that nine-tenths of the troubles about which we sigh, 
depend for their existence upon our own wills ; and 
instead of charging them upon the general depravity of 
our natures, we should give full credit for the influence 
of particu’ar depravity in individuals—ourselves, 

The epicure who for ye irs made a general store- 
house of his stomach for all the compounds of nature 
and art, fialshis oppressed digestive organs, by exces- 
sive labor, are worn down with toil and refuse to perform 
their functions, The most delicious fruits, fresh from the 
bountcous hand of nature, please not his taste,for in them 
lurks the fiery tooth of ‘heart-bura,’ or something else, 
and instead of charging this perversion upon his own ex- 
cesse~, he turns up his eyes, drops his nether jaw, and 
exclaims, ‘What a miserable world!’ 

The inebriate, tottering beneath the burden which 
intemperance has heaped upon him, and toiling with a 
labor more severe than those imposed upon Hercules, 
may be heard mingling with his unmeaning jargon and 
maniac gibbering the exclamation, ‘What a miserable 
world !’ 

The voluptuary, satiated with pleasure, and so per- 
verted by sensuality that love appears like a finger-post 
directing to disappointment, and friendship but a ‘painted 
sepulchre,’ stands amid the ruins of noble affections 
and holy sensibility, and, surveying the wreck caused by 
the whirlwind of his own passions, sends forth upon the 
chilling breezes that surround him, the complaint, 
‘What a miserable world!’ 

The ambitious man—the conquerer upon Bucephales, 
bestriding nations, playing at foot-ball with crowns, 
convulsing the world with the earthquake shock of con- 
tending armies, and assuming the majesty of a demi- 
god, falls from the dizzy height to which fortuitous cir- 
cumstances had raised him, an’, in the very sphere 
where once he was contented and hippy, he piteously 
bemoans his hard fate, and in the agony of misfortune 
cries out, * What a miserable world !’ 

The gay creatue of fashion, beautiful ds Aurora 
flutters like the brilliant butterfly in the sunbeams of 
youth and prosperity, and draws around her a circle of 
ligh!-hearted devotees. 


Sees nought of life around her, but through the medium 
_ ofromince, The frosts of time nip the buds of beauty 
—the rose fades upon her cheek—and age with a sad 
look beckons her away from the fairy scene, and points 
significantly down the vista of years to the mists which 
gather around the precincts of the tomb, The charm is 
broken—the sceptre is fallen from her hand—her scrip 
is empty, and fiinting by the way-side she exclaims, 
‘What a miserable world !’ 

These are a few of the extremes to which we are 


Mankind are |! 





She drinks in happiness from | 
the scented fountains of fashionable indulgence, and | 
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pron, but there are grades of excesses, and conse- 
quently minor miseries, Yet in nearly all we may 
trace their origin directly to ourselves. Did we but use 
the gifts of God and nature as we ought,—did we but 
cover the errors of our fellows with the broad mantle 
of charity, first ascertaining motives before we condemn 
actions, we should hear but little of complaining, and 
should all agree that this is a beautiful world, and that 
its Creator is wiser than we, He who says there 
is no poetry in life, who constantly tells us there is noth- 
ing here worth living for, is a traducer of the Deity, 
impugning his wisdom and goodness. 

When June, with its buds and blossoms, and birds 
of song, comes smiling from the balmy south to cheer 
us, and the warm sun and réfreshing showers make all 
nature glad in the exuberance of mother earth, do we 
then see nothin? worth living for ? When night spreads 
out its ebon wing, the flowers exhale their perfume 
upon the evening breeze, the stars glitter in the fir- 
mament, and the music of the distant water-fall all 
claim the attention and awaken meditation, do we then 
see nothing worth living for? When we look upon 
a group of joyous children, pure as the falling snow, 
gamboling amid the beauties of the bower of innocence 
and making the hearts of parents leap for joy as they 
behold these buds of promise gradually unfolding their 
charms, do we there see nothing worth living for? 
When we enter the domestic circle, bright with the 
beam of intelligence, and witness connubial happiness 
in allits delightful phases, do we there see nothing 
worth living for? When we enter the holy sanctuary, 
and from the commissioned ambassador of Christ hear 
the sacred promises of Omnipotence, and reflect upon 
the universality of his love for his whole creation ; 
when the song of praise and the fervent prayer fll 
from the lips of sincerity, and the veil is partially remo- 
ved that separates time from eternity, do we in this 
earthly paradise see nothing worth living for? Ina 
word, surveying creation, and rightly understanding 
and strictly practising our duty to God and man, do we 
not see much that is worth living for? Nor would an 
attachment to earth, properly formed, lessen our ardent 
aspirations for the future. Viewing the wisdom and 
beauty in all the arrangements of Deity here, with a 
contented spirit, we should aspire, with renewed confi- 
dence in the promises of the Supreme Being, to wit- 
ness the consummation of all our ardent hopes, Did we 

*Kaow what's right, nor only so, 

But always practice what we know,’ 
we might with justice reverse the sentiment of Moore, 
and say, 


This world is all a pleasing show 
For man’s amusement given’; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 
Sincerely shine, sincerely flow— 
Earth is the.type of heaven. 








From among the numerous kind notices of our little 
sheet, by our brethren of the quill, we select the fol- 
lowing from the Hudson River (Sing-Sing) Chronicle : 


‘PovenKeepsie Casket.—We have received the 
first number of the second volume of the Poughkeep- 
sie Casket, and a very neat and valuable litt/e Casket 
itis, We say little, but our readers are aware that the 
small diamond is of more intrinsic value than the mas- 
sive rock in which it lies imbedded, It is published at 
the office of the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, at the low 
price of $1 per annum, y the by, could the editor 
find any means to send us the plate uf Washington 
Irving’s residence, which we consider strikingly cor- 
rect, we should have ground work for a more extensive 
and appropriate notice of his Casket,’ 


That we will do with pleasure, cousin Wells, as 
soon as we can be assured that it will reach its destina- 
tionin safety, That plate cost us much time, and ma- 
ny sharp looks and sharper cuts, and therefore we are 
anxious for its preservation. We can think of a no 
more pleasing assurance of its safety in taking a trip 
to Sing-Sing than this: Send us the names of about 
a dozen pay-in-advance subscribers for the Casket, (or 
their equivalent) with the evidence thereof, carefully 
inclosed andjduly superscribed, and we shall take pleas- 
ure in committing the engraving to the care of Capt, 
Rose, the “polite and gentlemanly commander of that 
superior boa’, the De Witt Clinton,” What say you, 
cousin ? 
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Tue Boston Musicat Gazette is the title of 
semi-monthly periodical just commenced in the musical 
emporium, It presents a handsome specimen of typog- 
raphy, and is published in a large quarto form, The 
Gazette will be devoted exclusively to subjects relative 
to the art of music, and each number will contain more 
or less music arranged with appropriate accompani- 
ments, Price, $3 per annum, [Wm. Burns, 152 
Broadway, N, Y., agent.] 

The following beautiful lines from the pen of Miss 
Hannan F, Goucp, and set to music by T. Comer, 
grace the first number of the Gazette : 


THE BLIND BOY. 


O tell me the form of thesummer’s soft air, 
That toases so gently the curls of my hair, 

It breathes on my lips, and it fans my soft cheek, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak. 
I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 

And yet cannot touch it, because I've no sight: 


And music—what is it ? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and 1 mount with its cadence and swell, 

While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain. 

Now what the bright color of music may be, 

Will any one tell me ? for [ cannot see. 


The odours of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they ? on what kind of wings do they fly, 
Are these shining angels, who come to delight, 

A poor little child who knows nothing of sight 7 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind :4 

O tell me what light is, because I am blind !; 








Tae Knurcxersocker for May, though late in its 
appearance, yet is no less welcome to our table, A- 
mong its numerous and excellent articles we may par- 
ticularly refer to the first, the ‘ Life and opinions of So- 
crates, from the pen of the Rev, G, W. Bethune, of 
Philade!phia. ‘The admirable. story of ‘Wilson Con- 
worth’ is concluded in this number, The amusing ‘ O!- 
| apod” again shows his humorous phiz, a mere sight of 
which excites langhte, On our poetry page will be 
found a little gem taken from the poetic effusions of 
this number, entitled the § Stone Church, [Potter & 

Wilson agents.] 
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Tae use or Booxs.—There never was a wit at 
the bar so ready as Curran, Upon one occasion 
when he had laid down some points which did not find 
favor in the eyes of the presiding judge—‘If that be 
law,” said Lord Clare to Curran, “I may as well 
burn my books,” “ Better readjthem my lord,” replied 
Curran. 








THE KNOT. 
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MARRIED, 
In this village, on Wednesday, the 16th inst., by the 
Rev. Alexdnder M. Mann, Mr. Casper D. Susu, of the 
firm of Dibbie & Smith, to Miss Sarau E. Ackerman. 
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DIED, 

On the 10th ult., Anna M., wife of Isaac Thorne, 
aged about 72 years. ‘The deceased was a member of. 
the Society of Friends, in which portion of the gospel 
vineyard she jabored zealously for a great many years 
in the service of her Redeemer. She was truly a moth- 
er, in Israel, and by her departure, a shining light hae 
faded from the firmamentof the Christian Church 
With her lamp trimmed and burning, she met the mes- 
senger of the bride groom, and a voice seemed to say 
from her chamber of Death, “ see how calmly a Chris- 
tian can die!” 

In this vil'age on Sunday the 20th inst., Witutam, in- 
fant son of Benjamin and Aun Kinshimmer, aged two 
yearsand five months 

Alas! how changed that lovely flower, 
Which bloomed and cheered my heart; 
Fair, fleeting comfortof an hour, 
lluw soon we're called to part. 


In Hyde Park on the 5th inst.,Miss Anna,second daugh - 
ter of David Devue, aged 18. 


“When blooming youth is snatch’d away 
By death's relentless hand, 

Our hearts the mournful tribute pay, 
Which pity must demand. 


While pity prompts the rising sigh, 
O may this truth imprest 

With awful! power--! too must die-- 
Sink deep in every breast .’’ 


At Upper Red Hook Landing, on Sunday — 
13th inst. Mrs. Carouine A., wile of Col. Philip U, 
Lasher, aged 30 years. Relying upon the merits of her 
Sonam she calmly resigned her spirit to the God who 
gaveit. 
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> For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TOUCH NOT THE CuP! 


Touch not the cup! Oh touch it not, 

‘Though brightly it may beam ! 

And fashion’s votaries throng the spot 
Where rosy liquids gleam! 

Of its enchantments, oh, beware ! 
And shun its sorcery! 

For death unending and despair 
In its sparkling fountains be! 


Its charm was conjured deep in hell, 
And powerful it is ; 

Oh! flee the influence of that spell, 
Or vain ’s thy hope of bliss! 

There’s danger in the slightest sip, 
Deceit is in the cup! 

O raise it not unto your lip— 
Drink not its contents up! 


The serpent has an eye of light, 
And a nimble tongue has he ! 

But who can bear him in his sight? 
Who not his presence flee ? 

Strong drink is deadlier than the snake, 
What millions has it slain !- 

Yet men the fiery poison tae 
As if they were insane ! 


With nightshade crown the flowing wine, 
Profane the rose no more ! 

Baptise with ‘‘ Death!” the juice divine, 
Which poets praised of yore! 

In darkness let the goblet rust 
Abhorred and shunned by all, 

An: soon will crumble into dust 
The throne of alcohol? 


Touch not the cup! Oh touch it'not, 


And fashion’s votaries throng the spot 
Where rosy liquids gleam ! 

Of its enchantments, oh, beware! 
And shun its soreery ! 

For death unending and despair 
Tn its sparkling fountains be ! 


° DARWIN CANFIELD, 
Picasant Valley, May 2ist, 1838. 
CA DOSS 
DAY-BREAK IN JUNE. 
O’er silent hills and pale blue sky, * 


Chaste riverand its bosomed isle, 
Behold, Aurora opes her dewy eye, 
And sheds a blushing smile ! 


All hail, day’s lovely harbinger ! 
Smit by thy welcome breath and glance, 
The verdant world awakes with glorious stir, 
From night's dim, dreamy trance. * 


Th’ horizon and the heavens expand, 
As th’ orient brightens momently ; 
Hiil-tops throng up afar o’er all the land— 
Beyond them shines the sea! 


Sure, Dian is abroad this morn ! 
And from yon glades on choral feet, 
Her nymphs come trooping gay, with pipe and horn, 
By flashing founts to meet ! 


Breathe, roses, now o’er all the dale! 
Warble, each bird, your happiest tune ! 
Wave bright, ye thousand princely elms, and hail 
he risen sun of June! 


O’er the wide scene of brimming bliss, 
All nature’s incense freshly blending, 
Enamored hangs the morn, in fond surprise, 
His golden car suspending, 


How maidenly she greets his eye— 
The dewy and sweet blooming earth— 
Unaworn, unsoiled by time and vanity, 
As ather heavenly birth! 


Though brightly it may beam! x 








Over her chastely reddening tide, 
And meads and groves that blush with flowers, 
The Titan youth, as on a virgin bride, 
Ths fragrant kisses showers ! 


All, all below, how heavenly fair! 
How sofily deep the blue above! 
Music and nameless sweets inspire the air, 
And all the world is love, 


Stand, sun! and time, no longer flee! 
No happier hour can e’er be born; 
Oh, let this moment then eternal be, 
And life one summer morn! 
~ WM. H. SIMMONS, 
COR 
‘¥ SEE THEE STILL.” 
—— ‘I rocked her in the cradie, 
And Jaid her in the tomb. She was the youngest. 
What fireside circle hath not felt the charm 
Of that sweet tie? The youngest ne’er grow old. 
The fond endearments of our earlicst days 
We keep alive inthem; and wien they dio, 
Our youthful joys we bary with them.”’ 
I see thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
Thou ’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
‘Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my car; 
Tn every scene to memory dear, 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
In every hallowed token round: 
This litle rmg thy finger bound, 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 
Sweet sis'er, thou didst cull for me; 
This book was thine—here didst thou read ; 
This picture—ah, yes! here, indeed, 

I sce thee still! 

I see ghee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
Ifere was thy favorite fire-side seat; 
This was thy chamber—here, each day, 
[ sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here, oa this bed, thou last didst lie— 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold ; 
As then I saw thee, pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 

Thou art not in the grave confined — 

Death cannot claim the immortal mind ; 

Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 

But goodness dies not in the dust. 

Thee, oh my sister! “tis not thee, 

Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 4 

Thou to a fairer land art gone ; 

There, let me hope, my journey done, 

To see thee still, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 
EO RAT ET) 
From the Kuaickerbocker, 
THE ‘STONE CHURCH,’ 
A dcep, cavernous ravine, in a mountain side, in Dover, 
Dutchess co., New-York. 

‘The groves were God’s first temples’—so has sung 
The noblest of our poets; one who holds 
Communion oft with nature, in her forms 
Grand and majestic, but delights to dwell 
Amid her scenes of quiet beauty more, 
And hallowed be the sentiment, as one 
Which purity alone could prompt; but yet, 
Werethe groves Gou’s first temples ? Who can doubt, 
Whether of science or religion’s sel 
We ask to know, that this primeval fane 
Bears earlier date? its deep foundation laid 
By the great Architect; its arches hewn, 
[ts massive walls reared upward, pile on pile ; 
Its altars pillared in the living rock, 
Long ere the groves were planted? Ay, and though 








Ages have since rolled by, and man is born, 
The crowning work of his Creater’s hand, 
Yet, even at this late day, we seek in vain 
Among the various altars man has reared, 
From St. Sophia’s or St, Peter’s dome, 
From Britain’s Gothic ivy-cinetured towers, 
Through many a pile of less pretension, down 
To yon rude roof that tops the neighboring ridgo, 
For fitter place to bow and worship God, 
Than here, mid these unfaltering witnesses 
Of power divine, of human nothingness! 


Millvale, N. Y., 1838. T. A. G. 
EE 
* From the ‘ World of Fashion.’ 
REST. 


There’s a rest for the troubled heart, 
A repose for the care-worn mind, 

A balsam for sorrow’s smart, 
A retreat from the piercing wind ; 

There’s a home for the outcast and lorn, - 
The victim that none will save. 

There is peace !—’T is the peace of the tomb, 
and the rest is the rest of the grave. 


What should the spirit fear, 
When the visions of hope depart ? 
There ’s a thought that the soul will cheer, 
That will bear up the drooping heart; 
Why should the orphan mourn, 
When the storm of the world he can braye, 
He will meet with repose in the tomb, 
And he’ll rest in the welcome grave! 


See’st thou a terror in death? 
That terror is idle and yain, 
All that we loved upon earth, 
We shail meet—we shall meet with again, 
Where brightness and bliss ever reign, ' 
More pure than hope’s e’er gave; 
We must first quit this valley of pain, 
And tho road winds its way through the grave, 


LAURA PERCY, 
ET ET 


THE RETORT. 
Old Nick, who taught a village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit ; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful as a rabbit, 


Poor Jane had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The pink of county-polished life, 
And prim and formal as a quaker, 


One day the tutor went abroad, 
And simple Jenny sadiy miss’d him; 
When he returned, behind her lord 
he slyly stole and fondly kiss’ him? 


The husband’s anger rose !—and red 
And white his face alternate grew! 
‘Less freedom, ma’am !’—Jane sigh’d and said 
‘Oh, dear! I did n't know *twas you! 
Gc. P. MORRIS, 
Ore a 
Gramimaiical Tautology. 
I'll prove the word that I’ve made my theme 
Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 
And that that ¢hat, thus trebled, I may use, 
And that that that that eritics may abuse 
May be correct, Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another! 
For be it knowa that we may safely write 
Or say, that that ¢haé that that man writ was right— 
Nay, e’en, that that ¢hat that that that followed 
Thro’ six repeats, the grammar’s rule has hallowed 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right ;—Deny’t who can. 
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